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Miss Brrp is one of the most courageous and 
enduring lady-travellers ever heard of. She does 
not, as in the case of Mrs Brassey, make luxurious 
voyages in her own yacht; nor, as in the manner 
of lady-tourists generally, trust to public con- 
veyances, As an accomplished equestrian, she 
prefers to journey chiefly on horseback. Dressed 
in a kind of Bloomer costume—a wide-awake hat, 
a close-fitting gray cloth jacket, short petticoats 
and trousers of the same material, with frill at 
the ankle, and a stout pair of boots, she is ready 
to mount and be off for hundreds of miles. Taking 
with her only a small bag, she is not encumbered 
with luggage. Able to be her own groom, she 
needs no assistance, and rides either sidewise or 
gentleman fashion, according to circumstances. 
She can gracefully act the part of a lady, 
mingle in the best society, talk of literary topics, 
and play on the piano; or if need be, she can 
acquit herself as a ‘hired girl,’ black her own 
boots, kindle the fire, do up the house, wash the 
dishes, sleep on a rug under a tree, and generally 
speaking, set all ordinary difficulties at defiance. 
She might be a female Robinson Crusoe. 

For a lady to travel about in this independent 
manner, no country is better adapted than the 
United States. There, a lady—she must be white 
—is treated everywhere with profound respect. 
The greatest rowdies bow down to her and facili- 
tate her wishes. The best chair, the best bed, 
the best room are in all places at her service. 
Wheresoever she goes, although alone, nobody 
meddles with her. This was therefore quite the 
country for a lady of Miss Bird’s adventurous 
spirit. After having paid a visit to the Sandwich 
Islands, of which we gave an account in April 
1875, she appears to have proceeded to San 
Francisco, with the view of undertaking a horse- 
back journey among the Rocky Mountains, Except 
for the purpose of seeing two or three out-of-the- 
way places, there was no absolute necessity for 
travelling on horseback, because there are railway 


trains for general accommodation; but Miss Bird 
preferred to ride in the open air for the sake of 
health and agreeable excitement, as well as not 
to be bound to go in particular directions. She 
accordingly adopted the alternative of ‘roughing 
it? and ran the risks attending a hazardous 
journey through high-lying wildernesses covered 
with snow and with, at the time of her visit, 
few settled inhabitants, 

As regards the time at which this excursion 
was performed, Miss Bird has for some reason 
chosen to be silent. In the second edition of her 
book, ‘A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains,’ 
lately issued by Mr Murray, she does not give a 
single date, It is only seen that in writing to 
her sister, her letters begin in September and 
end in December. What was the year, is not 
stated. It is, of course, against all rule not 
to give dates in books of travel; but it is 
peculiarly objectionable in the case of North 
America, where events march on with such 
extraordinary velocity, that a place represented 
as having only a dozen inhabitants, may within 
a few years be swollen to the condition of 
a populous and thriving city. On this account, 
Miss Bird’s descriptions must be read with some 
reserve. Though concealing the fact, there is 
reason to believe that her excursion took place 
towards the end of 1875, since which great 
changes have taken place through her whole route. 
Apart from this disqualifying circumstance, her 
descriptions are lively and amusing. With a 
keen sense of the grand and picturesque, she pre- 
sents striking accounts of the Rocky Mountains, 
and the valleys of matchless beauty lying amongst 
them, at a height of eight to eleven thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, The dryness and 
purity of the air in these valleys or plains in the 
depth of winter, remind us of what is told of 
Davos in Switzerland, and in a similar way they 
will no doubt become, if not already so, health- 
resorts for American invalids. 

Starting from San Francisco early in September, 
Miss Bird travels for a certain distance in one of 
the railway cars, and is struck with the prodigious 
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fertility and beauty of California on the Pacific 
slope. ‘From off the boundless harvest-fields the 
grain was carried in June, and it is now stacked 
in sacks along the track, awaiting for freightage, 
The barns are bursting with fullness. In the dusty 
orchards, the apple and pear branches are supported 
under the weight of fruit ; melons, tomatoes, and 


no choice but to ask for lodgings, the boon 
being sulkily granted. In this den she lives a 
week, helping in the miserable housekeeping, 
and sleeping at night on the floor, Her only 
mirror was the polished inside of her watch- 
case. The family, which had only one comb among 
them, bivouacked outside under the trees, which 
is practicable in Colorado a large part of the 


of 


| squashes of gigantic size lie almost unheeded on 
‘ the ground ; the cattle, gorged almost to repletion, 
: shade themselves under the oaks; superb “red” 


year. 
Disappointed in not finding her way in this 
uarter to Estes Park, she purchases a horse, a 
i horses shine, not with grooming, but with condi-| shifty half-broken animal, from her host, and 
4 tion ; and thriving farmers everywhere shew on | proceeds to Lower Canyon, where she is kindly 
what a solid basis the prosperity of the “Golden ldaed by Dr H——, an English gentleman, who 
State ” is founded. was endeavouring to gain a livelihood by his 
Reaching the lower mountain passes, the train | profession, aided by farming operations. Mrs 
winds through ravines dizzy to look at, in one | H—— is spoken of as a lady-like person, who 
place passing under wooden sheds or galleries, to | makes all the clothes for six of a es The 
keep off the snow, for a distance of about fifty | children very amiable and obliging, which is 
miles. Then come grand pine-forests and lakes. | not at all usual in this part of the world. On 
Ultimately the ‘lumbering town’ of Truckee is| this social characteristic, Miss Bird makes the 
reached, and here Miss Bird gets out in the middle | remark ; ‘One of the most painful things in the 
of the night to find an inn, where ‘pistol-shots’ | Western States and Territories is the extinction 
in the bar-room are, it is stated, of frequent | of childhood, I have never seen any children, 
occurrence. Here she procures a night’s lodging. | only debased imitations of men and women, 


4 In the morning she hires a horse, after a good | cankered by greed and selfishness, and assert- u 
; deal of trouble in catching it. Off she sets on this | ing and gaining complete independence of their 
q unruly snorting beast, exhilarated with the infor-| parents at ten years old. The atmosphere in t! 
i mation that she might keep an outlook for some | which they are brought up is one of greed, god- i 
M grizzly bears that had been perambulating in the | lessness, and frequently of profanity.’ We were fi 
g neighbourhood, Caring nothing for the ‘ grizzlies,’ | never in the Western States ; but from what we 0 
a she is enchanted with the ae ya» scenery. | saw in the Eastern, we can corroborate this remark fi 
i, ‘Crested blue ieys darted through the dark pines, | to the extent that the children ordinarily found 0 
g squirrels in hundreds scampered through the | in the hotels are noisy, turbulent, and an intoler- 8 
fy forest, red dragon-flies flashed like living light, | able nuisance. I 
i exquisite chipmonks ran across the track, but; From Dr H——,a good horse, full of spring and t 
at only a dusty blue lupine here and there reminded | spirit, tame and sure-footed, is procured, and on it s] 
q me of earth’s fairer children.’ Riding on, she | Miss Bird succeeds this time in finding the right v 
a! reached Lake Tahoe, a beautiful sheet of water, | track to Estes Park, by the beautiful canyon of I 
Wi which never freezes; and here, at a wooden inn, | St Vrain. Two young men escort her part of the si 
bs she remained a week, taking sketches of the| way. In a wild lofty region, the party approach t 
entrancing scenery. Having finished this side-|a hut, near which is a big dog in a threatening ‘ 
tour, she returns. to Truckee, no one molesting | attitude, and all about are heaps of peltry and the 8 
her, and receiving on all occasions tokens of! offal of animals. Who was the inhabitant of this ir 
q courtesy. solitary den? A hunter, ruffian, despe- 
il iss Bird now went - train on a distant excur- | rado. Aroused by the barking of the dog, this fi 
if sion to Cheyenne, in V somewhat terrific person makes his appearance, 


yoming, which took her 
through Salt Lake Valley. Cheyenne, which 
started into existence in 1867, is now a city of 
five thousand inhabitants, with some thriving 
manufactories, particularly that of jewellery from 
the moss agate. Thus settled, it has happily 
lost its reputation for Lynch-law, for which, we 
are told, it was once specially noted. From this 
place Miss Bird gets forward to Greeley, a tem- 

rance colony, and there stays a night at an 
inn. Hot, thick with black flies. Helps the 
landlady to get supper ready. Goes to bed, and 
is awoke by swarms of bugs, which are ‘a 
great pest in Colorado” Gathers herself up, 
and sleeps on the wooden chairs, In the morn- 
ing, went in a wagon to Fort Collins. The inn 
there was freer from bugs, but full of black flies 
with the addition of locusts. Next she gets on 
in a hired vehicle to a place where she expected 
to be accommodated at a boarding-house; but 
there was no trace of a house, only a semi-ruinous 
log-cabin occupied by a family of Scotch descent, 
whose conceptions of religion were of that gloomy 
description which reckons bodily comfort and 


with a knife in his belt, a revolver in his 
breast-pocket, and wearing dilapidated moccasins 
on his bare feet. He has long curling hair, 
and only one eye, the other having been lost 
in an encounter with a grizzly. He received 
Miss Bird affably, saying that he knew from her 
voice that she was a countrywoman of his, As 
afterwards learned, his name was Nugent. An 
English gentleman by birth, he had been badly 
brought up, took to evil courses, fled to America, 
and was now known as Mountain Jim, who had 
long been a terror in this remote district, Pro- 
curing some information from this unfortunate 
being, Miss Bird reached Estes Park, which at 
one end is bounded by Long’s Peak, the Ameri- 
can Matterhorn, fourteen thousand seven hundred 
feet high. 

As already mentioned, there are several large 
Parks or valleys among the Rocky Mountains, 
and Estes Park is said to be the most pictu- 
resque. ‘It is an aggregate of lawns, slopes, 
and glades about eighteen miles in length, but 
never more than two miles in width. Grandeur 


and sublimity, not softness, are its features,’ 


i every act of courtesy to be sinful. There was 
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Several streams wind their way through it. Miss 
Bird states that the snow which falls here in 
winter does not thaw, but disappears by rapid 
evaporation. This is the same phenomenon as 
that said to be observable at Davos. Where not 
covered by patches of pine, the ground is covered 
with grass and wild-flowers, The nearest settle- 
ment is Longmount, thirty’ miles distant. In 
the Park, Miss Bird found a group of two or 
three wooden cottages, in one of which, inhabited 
by a Mr Evans and his family, she procured 
quarters. It was a cabin made of big hewn logs 
of trees, with the chinks between not filled up. 
Through these openings the snow drives in, and 
‘covers the floors ; but sweeping it out at intervals 
is both fun and exercise.’ As to her accommoda- 
tion, she was to pay eight dollars a week, have 
three meals a day, and at any time home-made 
bread and milk in abundance. Her bed was in 
a detached cabin, where she was at first alarmed 
by hearing mysterious noises beneath the floor. 
They roceeded from a skunk, which had here 
made his dwelling. No one dared to root him 
out, for if interfered with, he emitted an odour 
that was perfectly awful, and could be smelt a 
mile off. A pleasant neighbour! 

Having lived for a certain length of time in 
this, ‘the most entrancing spot on earth, helping 
in the kitchen, driving cattle, and riding four or 
five times a day, Miss Bird rode away in quest 
of fresh picturesque scenes, and whatever the 
fatigue, enjoying herself immensely, Travelling 
over the mountains, sometimes among the snow, 
she has the satisfaction of crossing the Great 
Divide, so called from being the water-shed of 
the Pacific and Atlantic. In one of her long rides, 
she for a time shares the hospitality of a hut along 
with others, and here she once more meets with 
Mountain Jim, who in a placid mood told the 
story of his wasted existence. At the close of 
the sad narration, she says with becoming pathos : 
‘My soul dissolved in pity for his dark, lost, 
self-ruined life, as he left me and turned away 
in the blinding storm to the Snowy Range, 
where he said he was going to camp out for a 
fortnight.’ 

Thus travelling about for months, she is put to 
some straits as regards her personal equipments. 
Speaking of her apparel, she says: ‘I came to 
Colorado now nearly three months ago, with a 
small carpet-bag containing clothes, none of them 
new; and these, by legitimate wear, the depreda- 
tion of calves, and the necessity of tearing them 
up for dish-cloths, are reduced to a single 
change! I have a solitary pocket-handkerchief, 
and one ap of stockings, such a mass of darns 
that hardly a trace of the original wool remains, 
Owing to my inability to get money in Denver 
[caused by the stoppage of the banks], I am almost 
without ens, have nothing but a pair of slippers, 
and some “arctics.” For outer garments—well, I 
have a trained black silk dress, with a black silk 
polenaise, and nothing else but my old flannel 
riding suit, which is quite threadbare, and re- 
quires such frequent mending that I am some- 
times obliged to “dress” for supper, and patch 
and darn it during the evening.’ We learn from 
various remarks that her privations do not cause 
serious discomposure, On one occasion she breaks 
out in contemptuous remarks on the frivolities of 
fashion, speaking almost with disgust of the fan- 


tastic style of ladies’ head-dress as usually seen 
in church, 

Writing to her sister on the 4th December, 
Miss Bird says the cold is intense, being eleven 
degrees below zero, and that she has to keep her 
ink on the stove to prevent it from freezing. Cold 
as it was, and with the snow deep on the ground, 
and still falling, she rode off on her faithful horse 
‘Birdie, on along ride towards the plains. She 
says everything looked vast and indefinite. ‘The 
fog grew darker and thicker, the day colder and 
windier, the drifts deeper; but Birdie, whose 
four cunning feet had carried me six hundred 
miles, and who in all difficulties proves her value, 
never flinched or made a false step, or gave me 
reason to be sorry that I had come on,’ Alighting 
at a house thirteen miles from Longmount to get 
oats, she adds: ‘I was white from head to foot, 
and my clothes were frozen stiff. The woman 
gave me the usual invitation: “ Put your feet in 
the oven ;” and I got my clothes thawed and dried, 
and a delicious meal, consisting of a basin of 
cream and bread.’ She was recommended not to 
proceed ; but went on through the terrible wintry 
scene, Luckily, she reached Longmount, but in 
such a benumbed condition that she had to be 
lifted off her horse and carried into the house, to 
be warmed and wrapped in blankets, Next day 
she perseveres in going forward, and ultimately 
suffered no inconvenience from the journey. Expo- 
sure to severities of this kind in England would 
have finished her. In the western part of the 
United States, the dryness of the air seems to 
have saved her from injury. 

In one of her later excursions, Miss Bird acci- 
dentally met her two acquaintances, Evans and 
Mountain Jim, who appeared to be on good terms 
with each other, and who parted amicably. 
Shortly afterwards, however, she received the 
sorrowful intelligence that on account of some 
ground of quarrel, Evans on his own door-step 
shot Jim while he was unsuspiciously as 
his cabin. Poor Jim fell to the ground wit 
a bullet lodged in his head, but lived lon 
enough to give his own statement, and to appea 
to the judgment of God as to the unprovoked 
manner in which his life had been taken. What 
was done, if anything, to Evans for this foul 
murder is not stated, Miss Bird shrinks from the 
subject, ‘as too painful to dwell upon.’ This 
tragic end of a man in whom with all his errors 
there was much good, must rouse the deepest 
indignation at the disregard for human life, as 
well as at that feeble and corrupt administration 
of justice in the Western States and Territories 
of the Union, which leaves trivial disputes to be 
settled by private and deadly acts of vengeance, 
We gather from the present narrative of adven- 
ture, that the larger number of these atrocities 
are committed through the influence of drink, 
usually a coarse kind of whisky, dispensed in 
bar-rooms and groggeries. It was in such haunts 
that Mountain Jim had spent his means, and 
from which he returned with passions roused to 
madness. Miss Bird earnestly recommended him 
to give up the whisky which had been his ruin. 
But he said he could not. In short, he was 
one among many thousands who, by an incontrol- 
lably depraved appetite, are constantly imperilling 
all that life holds valuable. 

We think that with her acute powers of obser- 
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vation, Miss Bird might have made much more 
of her opportunities, Yet, though imperfect in 
many respects, her book is well worth perusal. 
Certainly, it offers an agreeable change of reading 
amidst the mass of trashy fiction daily pouring 
from the press. Ww. C 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 
CHAPTER IX.—HISTORY. 
The temptation was a strong one—the victory in its way 
considerable. 


‘Was I a fool to act as I did?’ Will Fairholt 
asked of himself as he hung over the bridge with 
a cigar in his mouth, and dropped pebbles into 
the river, ‘If I had spoken months and months 
ago, she might have said “Yes” by this time. 
And Frank would never have grown to care for 
her at all. I have wasted my chances, Had I 
ever any chances? Why should she care for me ? 
I don’t wonder at her caring for Frank.’ 

There poor Will ceased his musings for a while, 
and fell into a state of vacuous despondency. He 
found himself now and again—as people in un- 
happy moments do—taking a mighty interest in 
the most foolish trifles—speculating, for instance, 
as to whether that little fragment of straw would 
float over that ripple or float round it, or whether 
that or this bubble would break sooner. He felt 
sufficiently miserable through it all. He took 
nobody into confidence. He had nobody to blame. 
Turning from the bridge, he started disconsolately 
through the fields with his hands in his coat- 
pockets and his hat pulled moodily down over his 
eyes. Coming to a stile, he paused there, and fell 
again into 

‘T asked myself if I was a fool just now. I’m 
pretty sure I am. Now, let me see how this 
ease stands. First of all, Maud and Frank are 
engaged, Secondly. Well, if I’m an honest 
man there isn’t a secondly in it. No; there’s no 
secondly. I have often said to myself that I 
would have this aching tooth out. I never had the 
resolution to pull it out myself; and now that 


- Fate has done it for me, I can find nothing to do 


but moon about and grumble, and coddle myself 
with little sympathies. I suppose I am ashamed 
of myself. I hope so. Ifaith! I wish something 
would come of that Eastern Question! I think 
I’d volunteer and have a slap at the Russians,* 
I wonder if they’ll shew fight, if it should come 
to that ; or Be A they ’ll cave in, as the Yankees 
say. The only chance for your disappointed 
swain is battle’ And Will sang with a melancholy 
little grin at himself: 


*T’ll hang my harp on a willow-tree ; 
I'll off to the wars again.’ 


A big baritone voice took up the song: 


‘For my peaceful home hath no charms for me, 
The battle-tield no pain.’ 


*Hillo!’ cried Will, starting from his reverie, 
and looking up. 


* The reader will remember that the action of the 
story is laid about the time of the Crimean War in 1854, 
when Nicholas was Czar. 


‘Hillo!’ responded the owner of the big 
baritone voice, ‘ Didn’t know you kept a harp in 
stock, Fairholt.’ 

The owner of the baritone voice was a hand- 
some young fellow of three or four and twenty, 
with a manner a little too military to be alto. 
gether gentlemanly. A little loud and osten- 
tatious in all things was this young man. He 
carried a fishing-rod, and had a basket strapped 
across his shoulders, and his dress was aggressively 
suggestive of piscatorial pursuits. His hat was 
bespangled with flies, and his wading-boots were 
of the newest. He wore a huge tawny moustache, 
and for the rest was clean shaven. His nose 
might have been the better if it had a little more 
at the bridge and a little less at the base ; and his 
mouth was a trifle over-large. Nevertheless he 
was, as I have already said, a handsome young 
fellow enough. He stood some six feet high in 
his fishing-boots, and had the shoulders of a 
Hercules. He was just a thought too well set up 
to be graceful, and the air of the drill-yard sat 
heavily on him, This was Lieutenant Hartley, 
heir-expectant to Hartley Park and Hartley Hail, 
and to who shall say -how many thousands in 
the funds. 

‘You are just one of the men I should have 
wished to see,’ said Will, getting over the stile 
and advancing to him. 

‘Glad to hear that. What’s matter?’ 

‘I was just speculating,’ said Will, ‘about that 
Eastern business,’ 

‘Most people are,’ responded the other, pro- 
ducing a meerschaum pipe and polishing it 
tenderly with a bit of crape. 

‘Will the Russians fight?’ asked Will. 

*Can’t say, my word,’ 

‘But what do your army fellows say about it ?’ 

‘Don’t know, ’pon my honour, You see, I don’t 
do much in that way, Fairholt. There’s quite a 
little pile of fellows who hammer away at that 
until really—don’t you know !—a fellow gets sick 
of it.’ 

‘ Well, what do these fellows say?’ asked Will, 
again returning to the charge. 

‘Don’t know, ’pon my word,’ responded the 
Lieutenant, sitting down on the stump of an old 
tree and smoking lazily, ‘What yah so dead-set 
on the thing for ?’ 

‘If there were any chance of a fight, Will 
answered, sitting down on the grass beside him, 
‘I’d join to-morrow.’ 

‘ Would you, by Jove ?’ returned the Lieutenant 
languidly. ‘Get awfully fagged in a fortnight. 
It’s dullest game in the world.’ 

‘I don’t think I should care about the barrack 
routine, Will answers. ‘But I should like to 
have a slap at Old Nicholas,’ 

‘ Always thought you a peaceful fellow.’ 

Well, Iam blood-thirsty enough now for any- 
thing. 

‘There’s the Guvnah,’ said the Lieutenant after 
an idle puff or two, ‘knows more about that busi- 
ness than anybody. War with Russia affects the 
funds, don’t you know? Old fellah knows 
everything about everything that affects the 
funds.” ‘The Lieutenant looked lazily about him, 
and continued : ‘ Sun’s too bright to-day. Can’t 
kill anything before evening. Fish won't rise. 
Come and lunch ?” 

Suddenly flashed through Will’s mind the 
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thought of Maud, Your lover is your only true 
t, and he saw her—actually saw her for the 
moment—with her fresh clear face and hazel eyes 
and cool white dress, A shaded room—cool and 
uiet—with here and there a stray fleck of sun- 
light init. A very casket of a room, and Maud, its 
one jewel, shining there alone. Now Will Fairholt 
was not an imaginative man by nature ; yet if I by 
means of words could shew you this sweet sight 
one half as meng | as he, by force of fancy, for the 
moment saw it, I were a better artist than I am. 
The vision decided him, and he rose to his feet 
with a brisk : ‘I will ; thank you.’ 

‘What’s your hurry?’ asked the Lieutenant. 
‘Hungry? Now I come to think of it, so am I.’ 

Lieutenant Hartley was not a talkative man, 
and conversation somewhat languished. Will com- 
muned with himself once more. ‘Is this wise? 
I don’t know. I must get away somehow. If 
there should be war, I will be in the thick of it. 
It’s every man’s duty to help to put down a great 
bullying fellow like that Nicholas. Yet I doubt,’ 
thinks Will, with a melancholy laugh at him- 
self, ‘if I should have thought of the duty if 
things had gone otherwise with me here. That 
big barbarian might have eaten Turkey in peace 
for me, if it hadn’t been’-—— There Will 
groaned, and cut down a dog-rose with warlike 
vigour. 

‘Bit out o’ sorts, Fairholt?’ asked the Lieu- 
tenant. 

‘N—no,’ said Will, with a little uncertainty in 
his voice. 

His military companion looked down on him 
with a satiric grin, and within himself com- 
mented : ‘ Hit, by Jove, and hit hard.’ He said 
nothing, however; and Will strolled along with 
his hands in his pockets and smoked in stoic 
silence. 

‘You idiot’—so in thought he apostrophised 
himself—‘ can’t you be quiet. Need you take 
everybody into your confidence.’ 

Hartley Hall declared itself at last, and Fairholt 
turned with the Lieutenant into that gentleman’s 
own apartments for a wash before luncheon. As 
they emerged again upon the corridor they met 
Maud, as bright and sweet and fresh and innocent 
and happy a sight as one might wish to see. 
She quickened her step a little to greet Will, and 
shook hands with a glad cordiality. She noticed 
nothing especial in his shy and reserved manner ; 
and they went down-stairs side by side, she chat- 
ting gaily about some garden-party or other to 
which she either had gone or was going, and he 
fairly tingling all over at the remembrance of the 
innocent pressure of her hand. 

Here, in the breakfast-room, was Benjamin 
Hartley, clad in an alarming tweed, and having a 
white hat on. The white hat was perched at the 
back of Mr Hartley’s bald head, and he mopped 
his face with a yellow bandana. ‘Ah! ain't it 
’ot ? said Mr Hartley, puffing upwards at his own 
glowing countenance, and mopping anew, ‘Come 
to pick a bone along with us, Mr Fairholt? Glad 
to see you. We shall be a-looking at you like one 
o’ the reg’lar members o’ the family now, you know. 
You’ve heard o’ this young lady and her capers, 
I daresay ?—Let’s have some iced champagne, 
Lieutenant. I’ve been a-tramping over my grounds 
till Mg as ’ot as Dan’l in the fiery furnace, Ain’t 
it ’ot 


‘ Awful,’ says the Lieutenant. 

Mr Hartley taking off his hat, laid it upon the 
table and sat down. The Lieutenant rang the bell, 
threw the hat to the footman who appeared in 
answer to the summons, and requested Will to be 
seated by Maud, who blushed a little still at Mr 
Hartley’s recent allusion. The soldier calmly 
went through his lunch in silence, The old 
gentleman flowed on, mellifluous, 

‘I was up in town last week, and called on that 
young brother o’ yours, sir,’ 

‘Indeed ?’ said Will, nothing else occurring to 
him to say. 

‘Yes, I was. He’s a fine young fellow, and I’m 
proud of him. Now what i ike about him is, as 
there ain’t any mistaking him for anything but 
what he is, He’s got “Swell” wrote on him all 
over. Nowthat’s what I like to see. You can bet 
your hat on him being a thorough-bred un directly 
as you set eyes on him. Now, here’s the Lieu- 
tenant as won’t have it at all, you know, as it takes 
a lot o’ generations to turn out that kind o’ pattern. 
He ain’t a bad sort himself—the Lieutenant—for 
home-mannyfacter.—Now, don’t you go and flare 
up afore company, young man. Look at him, 
continues the old gentleman in a high state of self- 
gratulation ; ‘as savage as if his father was a red rag 
an’ him a bull.—He’s a clever young fellow that 
brother of yours, sir. I found him at work up 
there painting a picture—a proper picture. Just 
to see him a-slapping it on was a wonder. It was 
a work of art, sir, pretty nigh as big as that door. 
Says he’s goin’ to make his fortune with it. I 
don’t mind telling you in confidence—now don’t 
you go and split, you know—as I’ve put a agent 
o’ mine on to that picture, and told him to keep 
his eye on it, He’s a fellow as knows all about 
everything, that agent, and he’s down on a 
picture like a ’ammer, and talks about ’em like a 
auctioneer. I don’t mean to have anything but 
good work on my walls, And I said to my fellow: 
“Tf that picture ’s up to the mark,” I said, “ buy it, 
and don’t boggle about the price.” I don’t stint 
in price when I get a good article’ Mr Hartley 
made his statement in a tone which seemed to 
demand an answer ; and Will awoke from his own 
fancies in time to reply: ‘Certainly not, at a 
venture. 

‘It strikes me, you know, said Mr Hartley, 
speaking with his mouth full, and fanning him- 
self with the yellow bandana, ‘as one o’ the 
best things about matrimony is, as it makes a 
man industrious. Now your brother’s positively 
a-slaving. I like to see it.’ 

Maud, who sat between Will and her uncle, 
directed an appealing glance to the old gentleman, 
who gave a hasty gulp and broke into a great 
guffaw of laughter. laud blushed to the roots 
of her hair and dropped“her eyes. 

‘Look yah! Guvnah !’ interposed the Lieute- 
nant. ‘Leave the girl alone.’ 

Maud’s blushes became if anything a little 
deeper. The old gentleman burst into a new 
shout of laughter. 

“’Ow awful ’ot laughin’ does make a man, to be 
sure.—Pass the clarrit, Lieutenant, and don’t be 
comin’ any o’ your swell airs over your father.— 
Why, you ain’t eating anything} Mr Fairholt! It’s 
this fiery weather as knockg..the appetite to 
pieces. Though I must confess as mine takes a 
good deal o’ spoiling. I always was a good hand 
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at a knife and fork. Why, when I was younger, 
I’ve sat down to my half-pint o’ four half and 
had a bit o’ bread-and-cheese for dinner, with a 
onion for a relish, and I’ve i it as if it had 
been’——-_ There the old gentleman, directing a 
mischievous glance towards his son, burst into a 
new guffaw, and found it necessary to get u 
and stamp about the room. After this he leane 
against the mantel-piece, puffing and —_—* and 
mopping his red face and bald head with great 
ardour, going off into a little explosive chuckle 
now and again. The Lieutenant solemnly wheeled 
round in his chair and regarded him through an 
eyeglass, Will, slightiy embarrassed, less by the 
father’s revelations than by the Lieutenant’s 
manner, looked seriously at his plate. Maud— 
forgetting her own discomfiture—was mischiev- 
ously merry. The old man having chuckled and 
panted himself into a condition of composure, took 
a final mop at his countenance and resumed his 
seat. The soldier dropped his eyeglass and took 
up his fork. 

‘I was just a-saying’—— the old gentleman 
recommenced, 

*Guvnah !’ said the Lieutenant in a warning 


‘Sir, to you,’ returned his father. 

‘Stop it!’ 

The old gentleman went into another roar of 
laughter, and recovering from it, turned to Fair- 
holt: ‘I like to poke him up a bit. Here’s a 
gay young flower a-springing from the soil. But 

don’t own no kin with the soil, you know. 
Bless your heart, he’s superior to that. He don’t 
recognise nothing earthy about him. And so I like 
to rough him up a bit, and shew him where he 
comes from and who he is. Not afore company, 
you know,’ added the old man with a sudden 
seriousness. ‘But afore the family, what’s it 
matter?’ 

‘I know where I come from,’ said the Lieu- 
tenant in his laziest drawl. ‘I wish I didn’t’ 

‘Now, young un, young un,’ said the old gentle- 
man, rising and patting him on the shoulder, 
‘don’t take it to heart too serious. I know it’s 
a blow to your fine feelings, my boy ; but you'll 
overlive it.’ 

‘Dessay I shall,’ responded the young fellow 
gloomily. ‘But I don’t like it.’ 

The old gentleman, still patting the Lieutenant 
on the shoulder, turned and addressed Will: 
Come to the bill’ard room and knock the balls 
about a bit, Mr Fairholt ?’ 

Will was just about to answer ‘ Yes, when 
catching Maud’s eyes, he saw her make a signal 
of dissent, and hesitated. 

Noticing this, the old gentleman said: ‘ Well, 
I don’t know as it isn’t pleasanter out o’ doors on 
such a day.’ 

much said Maud, ‘Come into 
the gardens,’ With that she tripped away, returning 
in a minute with a sunshade. Mr Hartley had 
already disappeared, and the Lieutenant was 
lounging after him when Maud returned. She 
placed herself at Fairholt’s side, and they went 
out together. When they reached the garden, she 
laid a hand upon his arm, and prepared for con- 
fidential chat. Will and she had been close 
friends for the past five years, and were as inti- 
mate as brother and Sister, The touch of her 
hand and the rustle of her dress beside him, her 


fresh young face turned up to his, the sister-like 
confidence in which she seemed almost to nestle 
by him, the serene quiet of her manner—all these 
things were bitter to the young man’s heart—were 
bitter because they might have been so sweet, 
The broad sunlight flooded the garden—the 
shadows cast here and there were very cool and 
pleasant to the eye. The arbour in which Maud 
and Will sat down was deliciously shady. The 
distant landscape lay folded in silver haze. The 
swallows were astir upon the river, A little 
wind touched the leaves of the arbour now and 
again, and died. So sweet—so sweet, so framed 
for love the time. So fit the place for lovers’ 
whisperings. So glad the lazy summer atfter- 
noon ! 

For a long time after that day, when Will 
Fairholt thought about it, he looked upon himself 
with a kind of wonder, and thanked heaven that 
he held back the words which would have done 
his own conscience and his brother wrong. Let 
us confess that it was hard—that the temptation 
was a strong one—that the victory was, in its way, 
considerable, 

‘Will,’ said Maud, leaning across the arbour- 
table, ‘I want to speak to you very seriously. I 
know I can trust you.’ She blushed a little, and 
looked the prettier for it. ‘Iam a little anxious 
about Frank. When uncle came from town the 
other day he dropped a hint about Frank’s money- 
matters. Uncle has things to do even now with 
a great many people in town, and he has found 
out somehow that Frank has been borrowing 
money. I know nothing about it beyond this— 
that he told me when I next saw Frank to warn 
him against having anything to do with a man 
named—Tasker, I think,’ 

Will nodded, 

*Do you know him?’ 

‘I know of him,’ Will returned. ‘Frank was 
a little careless some months ago; but that is all 
over. 

‘You know, pursued Maud nervously, ‘that 
uncle is not always very delicate. He doesn’t see 
how unkind it would be in me to speak to Frank 
about such a matter. And so’—Poor Will went 
down altogether before her appealing eyes—‘ and 
so I thought I might ask you to speak for me.’ 

‘I have spoken already,’ Will replied ; ‘and if 
Frank is at all the manI take him for—and I 


-know that a better fellow doesn’t exist—he has 


done with that kind of thing for ever. It’s 
very natural, you know,’ pursued Will, gathering 
strength as he went on, ‘for a young fellow like 
Frank to be careless about money-matters, so long 
as he has no definite aim in view. But now’ 
—and there Will tried to smile—‘he has an 
object in view, Maud, and will do better, I am 
sure, I had a letter from him this morning. I 
think I have it with me now, Yes; here it is. 
Listen! “I have made up my mind finally for 
work and economy. For a week past I have been 
slaving. IfI go on at my present rate, I shall die 
a millionaire. I am spending next to nothing, 
and hope to be in a position to offer Maud a home 
ina year at the outside.” Then further on he 
writes again: “I oe Tasker on the day of my 
return, and quarrelled with him of set purpose.”— 
So I think,’ said Will, putting the letter into its 


need have no fear,’ 


envelope and returning it to his pocket, ‘ that you | 
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It was not in offering this defence for his brother 
that the loyal young fellow found any difficulty ; 
but he longed, with an indescribable longing, to 
say how he loved and how he despaired; how 
impossible he felt it to be thus near and to make 
no sign ; and then to go away somewhere for ever 
and bury his pain among strangers, or fight in 
some great cause on some far battle-field, or-—— 
He kicked out those longings, as became a man; 
and they returned again and again, as became his 

ion. 

‘You need fear nothing, Maud,’ resumed Will, 
after a little silence. ‘I know Frank well. Iam 
rather glad you have heard, because it will give 
you the greater confidence in him afterwards, 
And when you see how well he can fight in a 
good cause, you’ll not like him any the less for 
it, you know.’ 

Maud rose to her feet, not caring perhaps to 
have the springs of love laid bare after this 
fashion. The old gentleman strolled up to the 
arbour. Will, half glad and half sorry to escape 
from conference with Maud, seized his opportunity, 
and plunged into politics, 

‘Fight ?’ said Benjamin Hartley in answer to 
his queries. ‘You mark my words, sir. There’s 
heaps o’ fellows going about as think they know 
a lot, trying to persuade me as the Rooshans ’1l 
back out. he don’t mind telling you—regard- 
ing you as one of the family—and knowing as you 
don’t meddle in money-matters, and won’t spoil 
my game—— Now it’s in confidence, mind 
you.’ 

‘You may rely upon me,’ answered Will, a 
little stiffly. 

‘Don’t rough up,’ said Benjamin Hartley, draw- 
ing him aside. «here ‘ll be war in another three 
months. Mark my words. And I’m a-standing 
to win or lose half a million on it. That’s what 
I’m a-doing, Mr Fairholt. So anyhow, I back my 
opinion pretty strong; don’t I?’ 

(To be continued.) 


CURIOUS STORY OF A DOVE. 


From a lady contributor we have received the 
following pleasing narrative : 

My attention having been drawn to the incident 
related in your Journal, November 15, 1879, under 
the heading of ‘A Welcome Guest, I thought it 
might interest those to whose recollections it was 
specially addressed, and any others of your readers 
who may have been struck by it, to hear of a 
somewhat similar visitation which, under very sad 
circumstances, happened to a relative of my own. 
The lady in question had just sustained the 
greatest loss that can befall a woman, in the death 
of her husband under circumstances that rendered 
the blow a more than ordinarily crushing one. 
So sudden had it been, that no time for prepara- 
tion or farewell had been vouchsafed ; and the 
sudden rending of such a tie, after over thirty 
years of ever-increasing affection, left her singu- 
larly desolate, as she was childless and without 
any very near relations. The house in which she 
lived was completely detached, standing in a large 
old-fashioned garden, with an extensive lawn, 
planted with shrubs and large fruit-trees, some 


of which came close to the windows. A veranda 
ran round the back of the house, its sloping roof 
being just under the windows of the sleeping- 
rooms, 

One night, while in the first freshness of her 
sorrow, she went to her bedroom at the back of 
the house at her usual hour, ten o’clock. It was in 
the month of December, and curtains were drawn 
and a fire burning in the grate. Half mechani- 
cally she walked to the dressing-table, which stood 
before the window, and was in the act of laying 
her watch upon it, when she heard a low sound, 
that seemed to her half a moan of pain, half a 
plaintive appeal, and altogether such as she had 
never heard before. With suspended breath and 
greatly startled, she listened. It came again, louder 
and more prolonged, With nerves so shaken as 
hers were by her recent sorrow, she found it 
impossible to remain alone in the room with the 
noise unaccounted for, and with a feeling of some- 
thing like terror hastened to an adjoining apart- 
ment, summoned a friend who was staying with 
her, and brought her back to the room. The sound 
continued ; and her friend being unable to account 
for it, the servants were rung up. The room was 
carefully searched ; drawers were opened ; every 
article of furniture that could contain any living 
creature or give any clue to the origin of the 
sound, was examined. The noise all the time 
continued, sometimes louder, sometimes softer, but 
never quite ceasing; and all that could be decided 
was that it was most distinct in the neighbour- 
hood of the window where the lady had first heard 
it. 

The servants, seeing how much affected by it 
their mistress was, and unable to find any cause 
for it, had tried to persuade her it must be the 
wind in the chimney or the trees outside; but 
the night was calm ; and the sound was altogether 
so strange, and it seemed to all so unlike anything 
they had ever heard before ; the most ingenious 
theory failed to account for it, More and more 
the belief that it must be something supernatural 
impressed the lady’s mind ; and though eventually 
it ceased, and silence succeeded, even the presence 
of her friend who remained with her at night did 
not reassure her sufficiently to induce sleep. 

In the morning the mystery was explained 
so far as so strange an incident was capable o 
explanation. The gardener had observed the day 
before a white pigeon in a large pear-tree that 
grew close to the window of the room the lady 
was occupying. He was much surprised, for there 
was no pigeon-cot near, and he had never seen 
the bird before in the garden, As the day wore 
on, finding it still remained in the tree, he made 
several attempts to catch it ; but it always eluded 
him, pertinaciously returning to the tree. 

When he told his story, no doubt could be felt 
that, breaking the silence of the night in that 
retired spot, it was the voice of the pigeon that 
had sounded so strange and unaccountable ; but the 
lateness of the hour, when birds of its kind have 
as a rule long gone to roost, and the possibility of 
a dove being there at all never having occurred 
to any one, none had recognised it at the moment. 
From the distinctness of the note—for all present 
had fancied the noise might be in the room—it 
was evident the bird must have been on the roof 
of the veranda immediately under the window. 
In the morning it had vanished, and was never 
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seen again ; although the lady, desirous of ascer- 
taining if it were really a pigeon, and with some 
idea, if it could be come of Reeping it, gave 
orders that it should be traced and, if possible, 
secured. Dismissing from our minds, as untenable, 
anything that here savours of what is termed the 
supernatural, one is bound to admit that it was a 
strange and touching coincidence that brought a 
bird so familiar to all minds as an emblem of 
wedded love, in apparent loneliness and distress, 
to utter its plaintive lament at so unusual an 
hour under the window of one grieving under 
such a bereavement as hers. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN EQUESTRIAN 
MANAGER. 


BY C. W. MONTAGUE. 
SECOND PAPER. 


Tue building we had engaged for our perform- 
ances at Cardiff had a curious history. Some 
few years previous there had been a waste tract 
of land bordering on the harbour, which had been 
a constant source of trouble to the authorities, in 
consequence of its lying low and being flooded by 
the tide. A market-gardener named Matthews, 
at the neighbouring village of Crockherbtown, set 
his heart upon this desolate waste, and saw a 

ible bargain to be got out of it. After some 
ittle negotiations he obtained a lease of the entire 
tract for ninety-nine years, at the nominal rental 
of one hundred and fifty pounds per annum. 
Scarcely was the ink of this document dry, when 
the energetic gardener erected a conspicuous notice- 
board announcing that ‘Fourpence a load was 
given for dry rubbish.’ In a wonderfully short 
time Father Neptune was driven back a consider- 
able distance, the land was levelled, building was 
in operation, and terraces and streets laid out 
where lately the wash of the tide had left its 
daily deposit of loathsome mud. A sea-wall was 
built, which still further secured and enlarged the 
reclaimed tract; and in the midst of this new-born 
town there shortly arose the imposing edifice 
known as ‘Temperance Hall,’ the neighbourhood 
itself being called ‘Temperance Town.’ ‘I made 
my first bit o’ money,’ said the now wealthy Mr 
Matthews, ‘through being a temperate man my- 
self; and I mean to spend some of my money in 
promoting temperance in others.’ In this he has 
no doubt been successful to a large extent, as far 
as zeal can insure success. 


The first incident connected with our stay at 
Cardiff which occurs to my mind—and probably it 
is the first to strike me because of its extremely 
ludicrous nature—happened during the perform- 
ance of an equestrian spectacle entitled The 
Tournament, or Kenilworth Castle in the Days of 
Good Queen Bess. For the processional portion 
of the entertainment we had to engage the ser- 
vices of a large number of supernumeraries ; 
and of course it was highly desirable that 
the Virgin Queen, who naturally constituted a 
chief attraction in the piece, should be worthily 
represented by a handsome woman of good 

resence and self-possessed bearing. Walking 

own Bute Street one day, I chanced to espy, 
serving in a fruiterer’s a good-looking 
woman, who, judging from her faultless style 


whilst engaged in supplying her customers with 
the luscious fruits around her, seemed to be well 
qualified to sustain the regal dignities I had at 
my disposal, Entering the shop, I made a small 
purchase, asked a few casual questions, and then, 
as adroitly as I could, introduced the subject 
which lay uppermost in my — At first 
the maiden was coy and required a little rhetorical 
pressure. So I ane to her the beautiful 
costumes in which the lords and ladies of her 
retinue would be dressed, and finally described in 
glowing colours the gorgeous apparel that she, the 
Maiden Queen, would wear. My sartorial appeal 
proved successful. The lady consented to take 
the part—though, quietly speaking, I thought it 
was the ‘part’ that had taken her! She attended 
a rehearsal, was highly gratified at the stage 
homage she received, and seemed carried into a 
seventh heaven of delight when seated on her 
throne surrounded by her attendants, ready, like 
so aay A slaves, to do her queenly bidding. 

On the first night of the piece everything went 
well until the close. I had already passed out of 
the ring towards the front of the final procession, 
and had retired to my dressing-room to prepare 
for the next portion of the entertainment, when 
suddenly Mr Ginnett, the proprietor of our circus, 
rushed in greatly excited, and exclaimed breath- 
lessly : ‘There’s that stupid fool of a woman 
still sitting on her throne!’ I immediately 
hastened to the ring doors, when to my con- 
sternation and dismay I saw the Queen seated 
composedly on her throne ; not a soul with her, 
and the boys in the gallery pelting her vigorously 
with orange-peel. beckoned to her to ‘come 
off ;’ but she seemed to have lost all presence of 
mind, and sat stolidly there, occasionally dodgin 
some of the larger pieces of peel which threaten 
the integrity of her wonderful headgear and the 
enormous ruff round her neck. My endeavours 
to attract her attention being fruitless, I sent one 
of the grooms to fetch her off her throne; and 
then, amid roars of laughter and with greetings 
from all parts of the house, Her Gracious Majesty 
gathered up her royal robes about her and made 
an undignified bolt out of the ring. 

An explanation of the ‘hitch’ was afterwards 
forthcoming. Harry Ginnett—the brother of my 
employer—whose duty it was, as the Earl of 
Leicester, to lead the Queen off the throne and 
retire at the close of the procession, had, for a 
joke, whispered to her that she was to stay there 
till sent for! 


I have already mentioned that Mr Matthews, 
the owner of the building in which we performed 
during our stay at Cardiff, was an earnest disciple 
of temperance principles himself, and anxious to 
encourage the practice of those principles by others. 
Amongst the various means adopted or patronised 
by him, frequent lectures were given in Tem 
rance Hall; and in consequence of this, we had 
agreed to an arrangement to use the Hall for five 
nights only in the week, each Friday evening being 
left free for the purposes alluded to. On the other 
hand, by way of concession to us, Mr Matthews 
had come to an understanding with the conductors 
of the temperance meetings that at the close of the 
proceedings on each Friday night, Mr Ginnett’s 
manager—myself—should be wade to address 
the audience and ‘give out’ before them all, our 
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mme of attractions for the ensuing week. 
or about six or seven weeks this arrangement was 
carried out to the letter, with no small benefit to 
ourselves. It was in fact a most direct and tell- 
ing advertisement, more powerful even than the 
columns of a newspaper ; for the building was on 
these occasions invariably crammed, and a personal 
appeal is by many degrees more forcible than an 
appeal in print. When the last speaker at these 
meetings had subsided into his seat, the chairman 
himself, or perhaps some other gentleman on the 
platform, would blandly state that ‘Mr Montague 
wished to engage their attention for a few moments 
in order that he might announce to them the nature 
of the forthcoming performances in that building ;’ 
sometimes a good-natured eulogium to the effect 
that our entertainment was ‘of a most innocent, 
instructive, and interesting description, and de- 
served the hearty support of all present.’ What 
could be more favourable to us than this ? 

Thus introduced, I stood up and ‘ gave out,’ as 
the ape goes, all the novelties and attractions 
of the next week’s programme, and did my best 
to secure a goodly number of recruits from the 
crowded benches around me, This amicable 
arrangement was, as I have already said, continued 
without let or hindrance for the space of six or 
seven weeks, But when the next Friday night 
came round there had arisen a new chairman 
who knew not Matthews; or who, at anyrate, 
regarded not the sensible arrangement which that 
gentleman had made with us, 

It was a strict teetotalers’ meeting, Of this 
I was fully aware beforehand; and had I not 
been apprised of the fact, the uncompromising 
tone of the speeches would have inform 
me that I had to deal with people of extreme 
views. I had certain misgivings, but put them 
aside and awaited the issue. At the close of 
the last speaker’s address I prepared myself for 
the usual request to be permitted to make my 
appeal, Alas! my expectations were in vain. 
No one paid me the slightest heed. But I was 
not “> allow matters to remain thus. Stand- 
ing up boldly from my seat at the side of the 

latform, I commenced to address the audience. 

he chairman, nonplussed by this unexpected addi- 
tion to his programme, hurriedly inquired who 
I might be; and having ascertained that I was 
the manager of the circus that held its daily 
performances in that building, he was apparently 
struck with amazement to find me on my legs 
addressing his meeting. I pretended to be uncon- 
scious of the dilemma in which the chairman 
found himself, and proceeded with my opening 
words, until some one sitting near me pulled at 
my coat-tails, and drew my attention to the fact 
that the chairman wanted to speak to me. 
Yielding instant obedience to his official authority, 
I proceeded in a low tone to explain matters to 
him, assuring him that it was all correct, that I 
was doing precisely what I had previously done 
for the past six or seven weeks, and that Mr 
Matthews himself had agreed to the arrangement. 
But explanations were useless, I was duly 
informed that this was a strict teetotalers’ meet- 
ing, and that none but those who were members 
of the body and had taken the pledge could be 
allowed to address the audience. I was therefore 
out of place and must not speak. So decided the 
chairman ; but I could not submit to be snuffed out 


in that style. What would Mr Ginnett and the 
members of the company have thought of my 
capacity as a manager had I proved unable to 
‘manage’ a little hitch like that? An idea 
struck me, and without further thought I imme- 
diately acted upon it. Turning to the chairman 
I said, in rather a confident manner, as though 
satisfied that I had solved the difficulty and would 
be allowed to proceed: ‘Sir, I have taken the 
pledge’—— 

Without another question, or even another 
word, the good gentleman stepped quickly to the 
front of the platform and exclaimed triumphantly : 
‘Ladies and gentlemen—I am happy to say that 
we have got the thin edge of the wedge in; the 
manager of the circus has taken the pledge !’ 

A perfect tumult of applause greeted this un- 
expected announcement—a most fortunate matter 
for me, as it gave me time for reflection. After 
quiet had been restored, the chairman added, with 
a gesture and tone of voice which seemed to 
welcome me into the brotherhood : ‘ Mr Montague 
will now address you !’ 

Another burst of applause greeted me as I again 
stood up. How to go on with my speech I did not 
know ; however, I began: ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, 
I have taken the pledge-—— Louder applause 
than ever—more time for reflection, ‘I have 
taken the pledge to produce in this building, 
to-morrow night, the very best performance we 
have given this season.’ Amazement was depicted 
on every face, and exclamations began to arise 
from the platform and from other parts of the 
house. But without the slightest pause, and 
paying no heed to the gathering storm, I went on 
at the top of my voice: ‘It will be the grand 
romantic equestrian spectacle entitled Dick Tur- 
pin’s Ride to York, or the Death of Bonnie Black 
Bess, that famous steed being represented by the 
most highly trained mare in the world,’ 

I could not proceed. A deafening storm of 
hooting and yelling and hissing drowned my last 
words, nor would the audience be induced to 
listen to me again. I therefore quietly sat down, 
and soon afterwards the meeting terminated. 

I have not yet forgotten the comments that 
were made by the local press upon the foregoing 
proceedings, A column or more in each news- 
paper was devoted to a humorous account of the 
affair ; and it was noised abroad and commented 
upon in a manner not altogether pleasant for 
these worthy people, whose zeal in an undeni- 
ably good cause had somewhat outrun their dis- 
cretion. 


The mention of our performance of Dick Turpin 
reminds me of a little incident arising out of it. 
Mr Ginnett had been absent from Cardiff for several 
days, in consequence of the death of his father ; 
but after the funeral was over he had returned 
to his duties, and on the following Saturday took 
the part of Dick Turpin, while I appeared as Tom 
King. On the following morning, Mr Ginnett 
wished to go to church, and desired that I should 
accompany him thither. A little before the service 
commenced, we entered the sacred edifice, walking 
up the side aisle, which was skirted on either hand 
with free seats, already occupied by the Sunday- 
school children and the humbler classes. As we 

ed these, a lad, in a voice loud enough to be 

eard for some distance round, exclaimed to a 
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companion sitting near: ‘Look, ’Arry! there goes 
Dick Turpin and Tom King!’ Our feelings, after 
being thus pointedly alluded to, can be better 
imagined than described. I know that I felt 
decidedly hot and uncomfortable, and wished 
myself somewhere else. 


When, at the close of our stay at Cardiff, the 
occasion of my benefit drew nigh, I thought that 
the introduction of a good song or two would be 
an acceptable addition to the programme. Happen- 
ing to mention my desire to Mr S——, a trades- 
man with whom I was well acquainted, he said he 
knew of just the person for the occasion—a young 
lady of considerable acquirements, who could sin 
beautifully, and who, though at one time in go 
circumstances, was now poor, and would be glad 
of a little money. An interview was arranged, at 
which she gave a specimen of her vocal powers. 
Terms were agreed upon, a rehearsal gone through, 
and eventually the evening came round. I 
had announced her name in the advertisements 
and placards as ‘Miss Louisa Vinning, from 
London,” The song she had agreed to render 
was Beautiful Star, with another in reserve, in 
case of an encore. When the supposed ‘star’ 
arrived at the hall, the ladies of our company 
were of course alive with expectation, not un- 
mixed with envy, of the interest centred in the 
new-comer. 

The song was given most satisfactorily, the 
singer being rewarded with a rapturous encore ; 
in response to which she sang another song, the 
title of which I now forget. Again the audience 
applauded, and the fair songstress withdrew. At 
the close of the performance, Mr Matthews, who 
had honoured my benefit with his patronage and 
presence, came round to me, ‘Don’t you know,’ 
asked he, ‘who that young girl is that sung to- 
night?’ ‘Not the slightest idea,” I answered. 
*S—— introduced her to me. Who is she?’ 
With a gesture and look which made me suppose 
that I had made some outrageous mistake, he 
replied: ‘Why, it’s “Polly Buttonhole!”’ In 
answer to my plea of ignorance, and the desire I 
expressed to know who Polly Buttonhole might 
be, Mr Matthews then gave me her history, by no 
means an exceptional one: A happy childhood, a 
heartless lover, disgrace, distress. That is the 
e vad of her sad life, as narrated to me by Mr 

tthews. 


During our stay at Cardiff, the American circus 
of Howes and Cushing arrived in the town, bringing 
with it Tom Sayers the famous pugilist, who had 
joined the company some time previously, and 
was now travelling with it from town to town, 
causing a great attraction, and filling {the pro- 
prietors’ roe The agent in advance having 
advertised a ‘one-night stay’ in Cardiff, I felt 
sure that our house would be empty, unless 
I adopted some plan to avert so undesirable a 
result. Mr Ginnett being temporarily absent, 
I had to use my own discretion as to the proper 
course to pursue. I determined to issue free 
orders, for that night only, to all parts of the 
house except the reserved seats. Ten thousand 
of these tickets were printed, and promptly 
distributed from door to door, street by street, 
until the whole number were delivered. Special 
attractions were announced by placards; and 
when the momentous evening arrived, enormous 


mobs, twice as many as the hall would hold, 
besieged our doors at an early hour; the excite- 
ment and anxiety to get in being so great, that it 
would have been a hopeless task to attempt to 
take the tickets of the people as they 
through. I therefore ordered that the doors 
should be thrown wide open, and the crowds 
allowed to pass inside until all the seats were 
full, Feeling convinced that a large number of 
those still outside, being bent upon witnessing the 
performance, would rather pay to come in than go 
away again disappointed, I went out to them, and 
expressed my regret that so many were unable to 
obtain entrance, I explained that every part of 
the house was full except the reserved seats, and 
that the price for admission to these was two 
shillings each, Very many more than we could 
accommodate with their money, and 
these were passed in until every seat was occupied. 
Upwards of seventeen pounds was thus taken; 
while it is probable that, had we not adopted the 
steps above described, we should not have taken 
any money at all. 

fore the close of the performance, Sayers 
came across to pay us a visit, their entertainment 
being over before ours, Looking round with 
evident amazement at our crowded benches and 
reserved seats, he exclaimed: ‘By Jove, you’re 
doing a rare business here !’ 


Talking of Sayers reminds me that while our 
company was performing at Greenwich in 1860, 
we were the first to introduce Sayers into the 
circus ring. Shortly after his fight with Heenan 
the American, Sayers went to Liverpool to visit a 
relative of mine, Mr Stent, one of his _ 
backers ; and whilst there he was invited to meet 
at dinner the members of the Stock Exchange, by 
whom he was presented with a "4 of a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. It would have seemed 
incredible to any one at that time, that during 
the comparatively short space of nineteen years 
—this is written in 1879—public opinion upon the 
question of prize-fights could change so quickly as 
it has, Such, however, is the case, and a happy 
change it is. 

Having suggested to Mr Ginnett that it would 
be a great draw if we could get Sayers to appear 
in the circus, he agreed with the idea; so I 
immediately telegraphed to the champion, making 
him an offer. This was accepted. On the day 
fixed for his appearance, I set off in good time for 
his residence in Camden Town in a light egy 
drawn by a pair of ponies, On returning, the 
vehicle contained Sayers and his son, Harr 
Brunton, and myself. All along the route sout. 
of the river there were | gm of people on the 
look-out for us, who had by some means heard 
that we should pass. But when we arrived at 
Deptford, the crowds were immense and the cheer- 
ing continuous. Here the mob, having taken out 
the ponies, drew the carriage with its occupants at 
a fair speed through the crowded streets the whole 
distance from Deptford to the Greyhound hotel 
at Greenwich, outside which, while we were taking 
some refreshment, an immense concourse of seven 
or eight thousand people assembled. At 7.30— 
the time at which our performance ought to have 
commenced at the circus—not a dozen souls had 
entered the building. Ginnett, with all his 
experience, was puzzled to account for this, and 
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came in hot haste to the Greyhound to learn 
where I was and what I was doing. With great 
difficulty he managed to make his way through 
the dense crowd—the sight of which quite ac- 
counted to him for the emptiness of the circus— 
and entered the hotel, The next problem was, 
how to get Sayers to the circus. It was decided 
to harness two powerful horses to a brougham, 
and drive through the crowd as best we could. 
This succeeded. The people followed us, and 
the circus was soon filled to overflowing; and 
the evening’s performance, including a friendly 
encounter with the gloves between Sayers and 
Brunton, was in every way a success, As an illus- 
tration of the extraordinary popularity of Sayers 
at that time, I may state that numbers of people 
gave half a sovereign apiece for the simple honour 
of being allowed to shake hands with him ! 


I am here reminded of one or two other curious 
incidents connected with our stay at Greenwich. 
One of the clowns we had there was rather 
addicted to his glass ; and sometimes, when under 
the influence of potent liquor, would indulge in 
practical jokes without stopping to measure the 
consequences, or even trouble himself about them. 
On the day in question, being somewhat the worse 
for what he had taken, he had been lying on a 
couch for some time, groaning occasionally as 
though in pain, and frequently exclaiming: ‘O 
dear! I feel as though something were going to 
peapen in this house to-day!’ This strange fore- 

ing was repeated many times, but no one paid 
him any heed. Presently, however, just as foot- 
steps were heard in the room above—noticed by 
the clown, though not by us—he repeated his 
curious prediction with greater emphasis than 
ever: ‘I’m sure something’s about to.—— He 
had not finished his sentence when an awful crash 
and clatter were heard overhead, as though the 
house itself were coming down about our ears. 
Every one except the clown himself started to his 
feet, and rushed out and up-stairs, to endeavour to 
learn the nature of the terrible catastrophe. In 
the room whence the noise had proceeded a pretty 
scene presented itself. On the floor in front of 
a chiffonier, whose two doors stood wide open, 
was a confused heap of china and glass—cups and 
saucers, vases, and other ornaments, and ‘miscel- 
laneous effects ;’ all thrown together and mostly 
broken. Close by, and in tears, stood the unfor- 
tunate servant who had been sent to the chiffonier. 
The landlady had already entered the room, and 
was in great distress at the damage done to her 
property, but still more so at the connection which 
the occurrence had with the drunken clown, 

As it transpired years afterwards, the clown 
had been at work at this chiffonier, and had so 
arranged and piled up its contents, that the 
moment the key was turned and the one door 
opened, the other would fly open also, and pre- 
cipitate everything on to the floor. 


On one occasion we were preparing for our 
promenade through the streets, when a kind of 
*hanger-on’ to our company, who, through his 
invariable politeness of manner, had been nick- 
named ‘Sweet William,’ was deputed to ride a 
highly trained black mare, one of whose tricks 
consisted in undoing her girths with her teeth 
and removing her saddle. Sweet William was 
the last to leave the stables, the others having 


oe out before he had mounted. Suddenly 
oud cries of ‘Murder!’ were heard to proceed 
from the stable, and I shouted out as I went 
towards the spot: ‘What’s the matter? Who is 
it?’ ‘It’s me, replied the agonised voice of 
Sweet William. ‘Make haste—the mare’s got 
hold of my toe!’ And sure enough I found the 
man on the mare’s back, writhing and twisting 
about, his face describing the most painful contor- 
tions, and his toe in the mare’s mouth! The 
more he struggled, the harder she pulled at what, 
through some misadventure, she mistook for the 
girth-straps. Perhaps also she mistook his shouts 
for the vociferous cheers of a pleased audience, 
and thought it was ‘all right ;’ and at it again she 
went with redoubled vigour, By some means he 
must have made some slight movement, which the 
mare thought to be her signal to perform the 
trick, and went to work accordingly. However, 
the man was speedily released from his awkward 
predicament, and the cavalcade proceedéd on its 
way ; but it was a long time before the incident 
itself ceased to excite a good-natured laugh at the 
expense of Sweet William. 


ARCACHON AS A HEALTH-RESORT. 


Ir is for the doctor, no doubt, to decide what 
invalid should be kept at home, and what invalid 
should face the real or imagined difficulties of 
a foreign sojourn; but we cannot help thinking 
that there is often too great a a to goin 
abroad, and that the opinion of the man of ski 
may occasionally be somewhat biassed by the 
feelings of the patient. Could any anticipators of 
evil and discomfort have had a glimpse at our 
comfortable little colony in the pine-woods at 
Arcachon; could they have seen us in spring 
breathing the sweet balmy air of the forest, or 
have felt the genial glow of our wood and coal 
fires when the evening drew on; could they have 
visited our market and seen our fish, our flesh and 
our fowl, above all our mutton, that much- 
thought-of desideratum for the invalid—they would 
have been convinced there was no great hardship 
in spending a time among our foreign neighbours 
at Arcachon. 

The pretty little French town of Arcachon is 
generally better known for its oyster-beds than 
as an approved sanatorium. It is situated about 
thirty-five miles south-west of Bordeaux, on a little 
inland sea called the ‘ Bassin d’Arcachon,’ an off- 
shoot of the Bay of Biscay, whose great swelling 
waves are heard roaring in the distance, It is 
surrounded on all sides by extensive pine-forests, 
which seem to act in the twofold capacity of 
guardian angels in shielding against all the cold 
breaths from without, and as angels of healin 
in spreading their resinous aroma all aroun 
Arcachon is an exceedingly — little town. 
Its fishing is extensive, and its numerous oyster- 
beds are a source of well-paid employment to the 
women as well as the men. There are rich and 
constantly increasing gleanings to be gathered 
from its winter visitors ; but the summer months 
are its rich harvest-time. Then its rows upon 
rows of pretty villas, running along the shore of 
the Bassin for several miles, as well as those 
situated in the forest, are inhabited for the most 
part by folks from the city of Bordeaux and from 
the north of Spain, but with a sprinkling of visitors 
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from many other towns and countries, The town 
is divided into two parts, the Ville de Mer or 
@Eté and the Ville d’Hiver—Summer Town and 
Winter Town. The Ville de Mer has in its season 
many charms. When fleeing from the cold and the 
rain of the summer of 1877, we arrived at one of its 
large hotels in the beginning of September, every 
house seemed full to overflowing; and its trim 
houses with their shady porches and gardens, its 
avenues of stately trees, its placid little sea, studded 
with hundreds of little white sails, its beach and 
its bathers, its bustle and its lively French chatter, 
made up a very enlivening scene. But the season 
over, those villa-streets are all but deserted. The 
Ville d’Hiver has also been deserted; but there 
—its bathers and summer visitors being gone— 
the villas are put through a transition state, and 
come out in order and winter array, y fora 
different class of visitors—principally those who 
as refugees from more inclement spots come to 
winter amid the mild air of the forest. 

For it is the Ville d’Hiver that is the winter 
and spring home of the invalid. To reach it you 
mount northward up a pretty steep ascent from 
about the middle of the Ville de Mer, and pass 
round or through the beautiful gardens of its 
Casino, turning at every few steps to admire the 
little town and its calm little sea beyond it; 
and all at once, on reaching the summit, you find 

ourself in an enchanted ground, a region of still 
uty and peace. It is not gorgeous; it is not 
like the Riviera, with its glittering sea and varie- 
gated heights. It is the land of peace, not of 
glory; a mass of dark forest, lit up by the sun, 
and embowering the scattered houses which con- 
stitute the town. The height on which the Ville 
d@’Hiver stands is no more than a sand-hill, or 
rather a series of sand-hills, on which is set a 
labyrinth of villas of every size and every shape, 
all surrounded by their little gardens, and these 
all and everywhere surrounded by pines. Yet is 
it in very deed a city built upon sand. Up banks 
of sand, down hills of sand, through cuttings of 
sand, you go; and perched on the top of sand- 
banks, nestled at the bottom of sand-banks, looking 
into yawning gorges of sandy forest, those lovely 
villas stand. Some there are in unconnected rows ; 
others all alone but in friendly proximity ; facing 
every point of the compass, up high overlooking 
the sea, down deep buried among the pines, every- 
where villas. There is no order, no stiff for- 
mality ; in shape, size, and architecture, each 
differs from its neighbour; but the effect of the 
whole is a scene upon which the eye delights to 
rest. 

In regard to the virtue that may exist in this 
little city of the pines, we uninitiated have but 
to look at the results. Wedo not think any one 
could spend a winter at Arcachon and become 
acquainted with those who are resident there, or 
who return to it year after year, without being 
forced to the conclusion that the results of a 
sojourn in Arcachon have often been wonderful. 
How those results have been brought about, is 
a question too profound to enter on. Sufficient 
for us that we see them. And it needs seeing to 
bring forth believing; for the climate of Arcachon 
is not what is a called perfect. We have 
no certainty there of the sun beaming on us from 
morning to night. At Arcachon we cannot fix 
our picnics a week before the time and feel certain 


that the day will be dry and cloudless. But it 
does not suit every one to be roasted; and it may 
be that the climate being more akin to our own 
than that in many of the more southern health- 
resorts, does not tell against its influence on the 
British constitution. We are not in this respect 
transported into foreign soil; we have not the 
hard dry heaven of brass above us, but an ex- 
cellent share of clouds, which do not hesitate 
to discharge their watery elements at will. And 
there are calm, mild, sweet cloudy days when rain 
does not fall, which, though the sun in his 
glory is withheld, constitute one of the charms 
of the place. In this respect it will be seen 
how much Arcachon differs in climate from so 
many of its brighter southern compeers, where 
the very strength of the sun makes certain 
peculiarly constituted folks feel a chill in re- 
moving from his presence. At Arcachon the 
rays of the sun seem to permeate all through 
and beneath the pines, there to be retained and 
linger when Sol himself withdraws, The absence 
of wind is another characteristic of the forest. 
Tempests may roar without, Atlantic billows may 
be heard in the distance, and even the little Bassin 
may rise suddenly in treacherous little storms ; 
but the peace of the forest is seldom disturbed. 

But it is its spring-time which is the peculiar 
glory and beauty of Arcachon ; for then the pines 
redouble their healing powers, Then, too, are the 
little tin cups or earthenware pots hung up below 
the newly cut slit in the trunk, to receive its resi- 
nous outpourings; and the mass of blossoms shakes 
over everything its yellow powder. This powder 
is a peculiar feature: let the least wind stir in the 
forest, and it descends in clouds. It enters the 
open window; it covers the clothing; it floats 
down to the Ville de Mer; and covers the very 
sea. If it is true that a healing virtue resides 
in pine-trees, that virtue must certainly be had in 
perfection at Arcachon, 

With regard to the manner of life at Arcachon : 
there are several pensions well reputed for kind- 
ness and consideration to the invalid; but the 
usual drawbacks to a boarding-house cannot be 
surmounted; and to the confirmed invalid a com- 
fortable house, with the home hours and the home 
ways, must ever be the most desirable mode of 
life, when it can be attained. There are many 
excellent houses to be had, well furnished and 
replete with comfort, so that, to those of eas 
means, we do not think there should be muc 
difficulty in the choice of an abode. Still, pre- 
cautions need to be taken. The situations differ. 
A breath of the sea-air may be desirable for some, 
whose abode may therefore be chosen among the 
heights overlooking the sea; while it is perhaps 
altogether undesirable for others, who must accord- 
ingly retire to the bottom of some protecting slope. 
To those of more limited means, the choice of a 
temporary home becomes more difficult, as small 
comfortable villas fit for winter habitations are 
not very numerous. But the number of houses of 
all sizes is increasin —- so that this want 
will probably soon a supplied. We think the 
houses in several ways superior to what can be 
rented at home for the same money. 

The commissariat of Arcachon is in nearly every 
respect ample. As in all French towns, groceries 
and English luxuries are dear; and so are vege- 
tables, which have all to be brought from Bor- 
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deaux, but are generally very good. Fowls are 
cheaper than at home, ——- turkeys. The 
beef is good, the veal equally so and abundant, and 
the Pyrenean mutton it would be diflicult to 
excel, There are many kinds of fish, amongst 
which we may mention soles, Oysters are to be 
had at half a franc the dozen, and are greatly 
relished, though not in the state of richness they 
attain to after transportation and a few months’ 
feeding on the fat things of the Thames. 

Fuel is an item of expenditure which many 
find unexpectedly dear. Abundance of it is‘a 
necessity, and therefore must be procured at an 

rice ; but there are ways and means here whic 
it is well to consider. Many have the idea that 
no heat can come from the low French fireplaces 
we are so accustomed to in our health-resorts, It 
does not come out very willingly certainly, or at 
the moment of kindling; but dry wood and an 
unstinted hand will make a warm fire in spite of 
adverse circumstances. Coals from Bordeaux were 
our resource, a few families joining in taking a 
truck-load ; and a “— of little grates, with a 
few fire-bricks round them, formed no great addi- 
tional outlay. 

The resources of Arcachon in the way of re- 
creation and amusement, if not numerous, are at 
least good. Who could think it otherwise when 
we mention boating and riding as the principal ? 
In the winter-time, riding is the great resource. 
Horse-hire is about half the home-price, and the 
paths through the forest are numerous. During 
our stay, mounted paper-hunts and similar innocent 
amusements were got up for the young people, 
while the older and weaker part of the com- 
munity went to see the start. In spring, boating 
becomes perhaps the most popular recreation ; 
and a tour through the oyster-beds is a thing to 
do in Arcachon. 

Arcachon has one great advantage for the 
invalid, that it is easy of access. The long weary 
railway journey, and the trying —_ inciden- 
tal to foreign travelling, need not be encountered. 
A couple of days’ sail from Liverpool in one of 
the fine ‘ Pacific’ steamers takes us almost to our 
desired haven. And Arcachon once reached, we 
need be in no hurry to leave it. There, we are 
not turned adrift either by burning sun or melt- 
ing snow, and forced again to become wanderers 
at the very season of the year which is often 
fraught with such danger to the invalid. For 
when April sheds her influence around, and the 
pines are pouring out their resinous virtues, if we 
find the forest air oppressive, we have but to 
bundle up our few belongings and move a mile or 
so down to the refreshing breezes of the Plage. 
There we have the sea on one side, with its sandy 
beach and all its life of boats and bustle, and 
oyster-women in their picturesque costume. On 
the other, the rows of chestnuts in their pyramids 
of pink, and the little town all astir with the 
Easter-holiday-making Bordelais, afford a change 
which,’ when evening comes, makes us sleep the 
sleep of the just. 

In regard to the medical resources of Arcachon, 
an English doctor has been a winter resident there 
for a good many years, There are also several 
French doctors in the place, one in particular 
thought good at diagnosing all lung diseases, and 
who is frequently called in as consulting physician. 

The Ville dHiver of Arcachon is rapidly in- 


creasing in size. It is about twelve or fourteen 
years since a remarkable cure, attributable only 
to the pines and to no exterior comforts, brought 
the locality into notice; and Dr Hudson of 
Dublin was the first to send his patients to it, 
His example is now being followed by other 
physicians both in England and Scotland; and 
since the Franco-Prussian war, it is also becoming 
popular with the Parisians, As it increases in 
size, changes may come over it, and improvements 
be made in supplying what is pts wanting ; 
and those who now complain of its dullness may 
find more gaieties to distract their winter evenings. 
But gaieties are not conducive to cures, nor will 
they compensate in the eyes of many an invalid 
for the kindly sympathetic feeling which is at 
present so strong in the little community. 

It is not for us to enter into the question what 
may or may not be the fitting place for those 
threatened with that sad disease which makes 
migration from our raw and foggy atmosphere so 
desirable at the approach of winter or spring. 
The effects of climate and atmosphere, and the 
constitutions and symptoms to be considered, are 
so varied, that skill to the utmost is needed in 
making the choice. 

Most fervently do we wish that those who fly 
either to sunny shores or Alpine heights may find 
all their hopes realised ; but for a spring resort, 
even if not thought of for all the winter, they 
might do worse than try the effects of the sweet 
pine-forest of Arcachon. 


DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS OF PREY. 


Tue following remarks + the systematic 
slaughter of hawks and other birds of prey— 
communicated by Mr Hugh Turner of Ipswich— 
appeared in Land and Waiter, a journal which has 
repeatedly advocated the cause of our persecuted 
raptores, Being so consistent with our own views 
on this important subject, we do not hesitate to 
quote the paragraph in full. It is as follows : 

The great destruction of the noblest species of 
British birds, the raptores (birds of prey), which is 
taking place, and threatens in course of time, if 
nothing is done to prevent it, to exterminate them 
in England, is a matter to be deplored not only 
by ornithologists but by the community at large. 
Nature has provided spheres of usefulness for all 
her children ; each has its appointed work to do, 
and if we destroy one, many must suffer the 
consequences, Yet this is what is being done in 
the case of our native hawks. That evil to the 
land, and one of the many burdens the farmer has 
to bear, the gamekeeper, one of the most disturb- 
ing elements in the relationship of landlord and 
tenant, and the author of the many abuses relating 
to the game-laws, indiscriminately destroys all 
bird-life save game, and it is to him we owe in 
great measure the gradual extinction with us of 
our native hawks. The gamekeeper in his crass 
ignorance believes that hawks in gaining their 
legitimate living prefer game to other food, as 
though they knew of the arbitrary distinction made 
only by the laws of man; and this is his sole 
reason for destroying them, because, perchance, 
they may kill a few of his young pheasants and 
partridges, which he is rearing only to be slaugh- 
tered by the degenerating battue system. 

Mr F. W. Dealy, writing in Science Gossip for 
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November last, in an article on the Sparrow-hawk, 
gives the following curious calculation: ‘Suppose 
there is one pair of sparrow-hawks to every twenty 
square miles of the British Isles—which is a very 
moderate calculation, far below the number—there 
would then be twelve thousand one hundred and 
fifty birds, Again, suppose each of these to con- 
sume three birds—sparrows, we will say—per day, 
they would destroy upwards of thirteen million 
per year. What a holocaust offered up at the 
shrine of agriculture, and yet it is rejected.’ 

The Rey. F. O. Morris, in his well-known work 
on British Birds, speaking of the kestrel, another 
of our commonest, or rather least rare, hawks, 
says: ‘It does infinitely more good than harm, if 
indeed it does any harm at all; and its stolid 
destruction by gamekeepers and others is much 
to be lamented, and should be deprecated by all 
who are able to interfere for the preservation of a 
bird which is an ornament to the country.’ 

It is a great pity that the raptores were not 
included in the Wild Birds Protection Act, for 
it is in the breeding season, when the hawks resort 
to the woods, that their systematic and senseless 
slaughter by gamekeepers takes place. 

In the winter, birds of prey leave the woods 
for more open country, and at this season of the 
year may be seen hovering over farm premises 
and corn-stacks in search of their food in the 
shape of rats, mice, sparrows, &c. ; er ridding 
the farmer of those tiresome pests, which under- 
mine his buildings and destroy undreds of coombs 
of corn annually, besides doing other mischief ; 
yet here again they are thoughtlessly shot at by 
any and every one carrying a gun. Can the 
increase of vermin in farm Sk be won- 
dered at when the very means Nature has given 
to remedy the evil is being wantonly destroyed ? 

As an instance of the war waged against our 
native hawks, I may mention that during last 
month four rough-legged buzzards—a large and, 
with us, rare species of hawk—were killed in the 
neighbourhood of this town; two of them had 
been shot and one trapped by gamekeepers, I 
would ask all lovers of iS ature to try their utmost 
to prevent this wholesale destruction of our native 
raptores, or they will awaken when too late to the 
fact of the loss of many of the most beautiful and 
useful of our feathered friends. 


THE MONTH. 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, - 
Art the first meeting of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in the present year, Mr W. H. Barlow, 
the President, in the course of an address, gave a 
summary of the progress of engineering since 1828, 
the year in which the Institution obtained its 
royal charter. Then there were a few tramways 
for the transport of coal in the mining districts, 
and a railway from Stockton to Darlington. In 
1830 the railway from Liverpool to Manchester 
was opened. Now, the railways of the world 
measure more than one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand miles, in which the invested capital 
amounts to more than three thousand two hun- 
dred millions sterling. And considering that 
the greater part of the world is still unprovided 
with railways, the civil engineers look forward toa 


very long period of active work in railway con- 
struction, Not less remarkable is the increase of 
steam-navigation ; but with the number of steam- 
vessels there has been an increase of wrecks, 
These disasters may be to a large extent obviated 
by the improvement of ports and construction of 
harbours of refuge on both sides of the Channel. 
So much thought, scientific knowledge, and un- 
remitting perseverance have been bestowed on 
perfecting marine engines and the build and 
endurance of ships, that the losses by wreck 
appear doubly deplorable. 

The telegraph was then mentioned. In its 
present form it had no existence in 1828, In 
1875, the total length of wire in operation was 
estimated at four hundred thousand miles, Lines 
have since been extended to the Cape of Good Hope 
and Zanzibar, and two cables laid between France 
and America. By means of the ‘relay’ (an 
instrument for calling a local battery into play, 
and thus increasing the electrical current), mes- 
sages can be sent to distances formerly regarded 
as impossible. Calcutta and London, seven thou- 
sand miles apart, have been frequently put into 
direct communication. The prospect of the exten- 
sion of telegraphs is not less encouraging than 
that of railways. 

Another instance is found in the enormous 
growth of the use and application of gas, The 
sum of the investments in gas-works throughout 
the kingdom now amounts to forty million pounds, 
of which twelve million pounds represent the 
capital of the London gas companies. In 1878 
the length of gas-mains in the metropolis was 
two thousand five hundred miles ; the street lamps 
numbered fifty-eight thousand ; the quantity of 
gas manufactured was seventeen thousand five 

undred million cubic feet, and the residual 
matters produced in the manufacture were worth 
seven hundred and forty-five thousand pounds, 

The telephone, Sir Joseph Whitworth’s pro- 
cess for compressing instead of hammering steel, 
general improvements in the manufacture of iron 
and steel, and bridges and tunnels were men- 
tioned as illustrative examples of the advan- 
tage derived from a better knowledge of physical 
science. Mr Barlow will find many to agree 
with him where he says: ‘Obviously it is most 
essential that engineers should be acquainted 
with the principles which lie at the foundation of 
mechanical science, and with the nature and 
pgm of the materials employed in works.’ 

t remains for the engineers to avail themselves 
of the abundant means which now exist for the 
study of applied science ; and the more they study 
materials, especially iron, and find out their limit 
of endurance, the better for all concerned. 

It has been shewn that the rise and fall of the 
tides all around our coasts might be made to work 
machinery to compress air, and that this com- 

ressed air could applied to vehicles of all 

inds, private as well as public, to do the work of 
horses. In New York, a cage | system is already 
worked upon this principle. Reservoirs of com- 
pressed air are situated at certain street-stations 
where the cars are charged. They can then run 
for two miles or more before the omy 
becomes exhausted, It is also suggested that 
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compressed air might be laid on like gas, for the 
performance of domestic work. 

Water-power for household has been 
brought into use at Zurich, Firewood, for ex- 
ample, is to be sawn into convenient lengths for 
burning. A small sawing-machine on wheels is 
drawn by two men to the front of a house. They 
connect it by a flexible tube with the nearest 
hydrant ; the water flows to the machine; the 
saw dances, and cuts up the wood with surprising 
rapidity. The quantity of water used is shewn by 
an indicator affixed to the sawing-machine. A 
portable turbine has also been invented, and 
employed in many places in the city, in driving 
a Gramme machine for the production of electric 
light. Water is sold very cheap in Zurjch; but 
there are perhaps other towns in which this, so 
to call it, domestic water-power could be advan- 
tageously introduced. A turbine of American 
origin, about four inches in diameter, has for 
some time been sold in London. Its office is to 
work a sewing-machine, An india-rubber tube is 
attached to the ordinary water-supply—a similar 
tube acting as waste-pipe to the nearest sink. 

A French captain at Oran, Algiers, has invented 
a hydraulic apparatus which, by dilating and con- 
tracting itself under water, produces an up-and- 
down motion which might be utilised for mechani- 
cal operations.—A hat-maker at Paris claims to 
have invented an aspiring or exhausting cloth, 
which obviates the inconveniences occasioned by 
perspiration, 

Dr Schwendler, the electrician-general of India, 
as he may be called, has shewn that the cumber- 
some galvanic batteries which now produce the 
currents used by telegraphers for messages and 
signals may be done away with, and advan- 
tageously replaced by a current from a dynamo- 
electric machine, A machine of this kind, as is 
— well known, converts mechanical power 

irectly into magnetism and electricity. The 
current thus ~— can be employed in various 
ways: as light, and as a mechanical helper in 
domestic and official work, It can be set to 
swing punkahs, raise lifts, ring bells, drive a 
wheel, impel currents of air, and to other useful 
employments ; and at night it will light up a 
telegraph office, a railway station, or a street. 
While the main current is thus busily employed, 
it may be tapped, so to speak, and weak currents 
drawn off for telegraphic purposes, Experiments 
tried at the ———— telegraph-works Alipore, 
India, proved completely successful, for messages 
were sent by the weak current to A eight 
hundred and fifty miles distant, without any 
diminution of the light by which the works were 
illuminated. Not less successful were experiments 
made in the office at Calcutta, where fourteen 
telegraph lines terminate. Messages were sent 
along each of these lines at the same time, and 
not more than 5°0 per cent. of the main current 
was required. The employment of a magneto 
machine in lieu of a battery for telegraphic 
purposes, is of itself vy no means new, for the 
ABC Telegraph of Wheatstone, so common on 
private lines, has always been worked by this 
means, But we — infer that dynamo-electric 
machines, capable of multifarious purposes, will 
some day be more generally employed. 


High School, Philadelphia, have devised a way of 


storing up electricity in convenient receptacles for 
scientific purposes or ordinary work. ‘They make 
use of a cell or suitable vessel containing a satu- 
rated solution of zinc sulphate in which are two 
copper-plates connected by a wire. A current 
from a dynamo-electric machine is then passed 
through the cell from the lower to the upper plate, 
and is continued until metallic zinc in consider- 
able quantity is deposited on the upper plate, and 
a dense solution of copper sulphate overlies the 
under plate. The charge is then complete, and 
may be applied as required. The a may be 
covered or sealed, to prevent evaporation; and 
since no addition of new eter 3 is needed, a 
restoration to an active condition is at any time 
possible. 

As the Professors remark: ‘The most obvious 
application of a storage battery furnishing a con- 
stant and lasting current, is to replace the ordinary 
telegraphic batteries ; the objections to the direct 
use of the dynamo-electric machine being mainly 
the necessity for continually sustaining the driving- 
power and preventing variations or intermissions 
therein, to adapt the current generated to the 
work to be done ; and to sustain a uniform electro- 
motive force in said current. By the use of a 
storage battery, the dynamo-electric machine may 
be run at suitable intervals to produce and main- 
tain the charge.’ Storage batteries, as they point 
out, could be made use of in lighthouses, to work 
alarm signals, to drive small machines, and for 
many other obvious purposes, 

The long-vexed question as to the cause of the 
unfortunate accident to the Thunderer gun has at 
length been definitely set at rest. The committee 
of inquiry reported that the cause of the gun 
bursting was, that it had inadvertently received a 
double charge both of shot and powder. This 
theory was called in question by many, and more 
particularly by Colonel Palliser, who instituted a 
series of trials upon a smaller gun, which, in 
result, certainly went to uphold his views, The 
sister-gun to that which burst has, however, now 
been put through a similar series of experiments 
—the last of which consisted in the ignition of a 
double charge, which shattered the gun to pieces, 
Although this experiment has cost a large sum, it 
has restored confidence in our big guns, for it 
shews that they will only give way under cir- 
cumstances which should never be possible. 

A portion of the history and results of the 
Voyage of H.M.S. Challenger, containing zoolo- 
gical descriptions with plates, is published. The 
whole work will comprise fourteen or fifteen 

uarto volumes, presenting a general account of 
the voyage with charts and landscapes, the mag- 
netical and meteorological observations, the nature 
of recent deposits at the sea-bottom, their bearings 
on geology and petrology, on the general chemical 
and physical results of the expedition, besides full 
details of zoology and natural history. This is 
an important scheme, and we may assume that 
the work, when complete, will be a not less 
contribution to science. 
he publication of an important book has been 
commenced in Melbourne: a description with 
coloured plates of the various eucalyptus trees of 
Australia. As a work of reference for tree-culti- 
vators, this work will be eminently useful in all 
countries. 
From the Geological and Natural History Survey 


i Professors Houston and Thomson of the Central 
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of Canada, which takes a wide sweep into sur- 
rounding regions, we learn that on the east coast 
of Hudson’s Bay the sea-level is falling at a com- 
paratively rapid rate, from five to ten feet in a 
century. Certain bays and mouths of rivers, once 
resorted to by ships, cannot now be approached ; 
and that which was formerly covered by the tide, 
is now several feet out of the water. 

Lord Walsingham has placed at the disposal of 
the Entomological Society two prizes of on i pounds 
each: one for the best and most complete life- 
history of the parasite supposed to produce the 
so-called ‘ gapes’ in poultry ; and one for a similar 
history of the parasite supposed to produce the 
grouse disease. The inquiry cannot be termed 
strictly entomological, but good may come from it 
nevertheless, 

In a communication read to the Geological 
Society by Dr Wallich, interesting particulars 
were given of the origin, mode of formation, 
and cause of the stratification of the chalk flints, 
following them from the period when the chief 
portion of the silica of which they are composed 
was eliminated from the ocean water by the deep- 
sea sponges, to the period in which they became 
consolidated, The silica is derived mainly from 
the sponge-beds and fields which exist in im- 
mense profusion over the areas occupied by the 
Globigerine or calcareous ooze. Sponges are the 
only really important contributors to the flint 
formation that live and die on the sea-bed; and 
flints are just as much an organic product as the 
chalk itself. Dr Wallich is of opinion that the 
substance to which the name Bathybius has been 
given is in reality sponge protoplasm ; and that 
no valid lithological distinction exists between the 
chalk and the calcareous mud of the Atlantic, 
and that therefore the calcareous mud may be, 
and in all probability is ‘a continuation of the 
chalk-formation, 

It is frequently said that uncivilised people have 
an advantage over the civilised in their exemption 
from unsoundness of teeth. Among the civilised, 
the ‘wisdom-teeth’ are very apt to become im- 
paired, and these with other defects are looked on 
as results of civilisation. But Professor Flower, of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, in a discourse to 


. the Odontological Society on abnormal dentition, 


accompanied by examples from all parts of the 
world, shewed that ‘defective condition of the 
wisdom-teeth is no monopoly of the most highly 
civilised races, but may also be found among 
the most abject and degraded of the whole human 
species.’ Inthe Eskimos and other Mongol races, 
the instances of entire absence of wisdom-teeth 
are numerous. 

‘Phthisis,’ says Dr W. Thomson of Melbourne, 
‘continues to be the most fatal disease in Victoria. 
Deaths from phthisis (consumption) in 1877 num- 
bered one thousand and eighty-eight, which is a 
larger number than was ever previously recorded 
in any ‘og He has visited many parts of the 
world, has resided some years in Australia, and 
has set forth his views upon the malady, supported 
by cases observed in actual practice, in a book 
entitled On Phthisis and the supposed Influence of 
Climate, being an Analysis of Statistics of Con- 
sumption in this part of Australia. By medical 
practitioners and persons intending to visit Aus- 
tralia in pursuit of health, the book may be read 
with advantage, 


In a paper read before the National Academy 

of Sciences at Washington, Mr Le Conte states 
his views on the ‘Glycogenic Function of the 
Liver,’ and the way in which it disposes of waste, 
‘It seems to me,’ he says, ‘that physiologists do 
not even yet sufficiently appreciate the function of 
the blood as a reservoir. The blood must be 
regarded as a reservoir not only for oxygen and 
carbonic acid, but also and still more for food, for 
fuel, and for waste, The tissue-food of to-day is 
not used for building to-day; but the blood is 
drawn upon for materials for this purpose, and 
resupplies itself from albuminoid food. The 
amyloid food of to-day is not burned to-day ; 
but the blood is drawn upon for fuel, and resup- 
plies itself from the liver; while the liver in its 
turn resupplies itself from the amyloid food. So 
also waste tissue of to-day is not mainly burned 
and eliminated to-day; but the blood is again 
drawn upon for fuel from this source, and resup- 
plies itself from the liver, and the liver from the 
tissues. 
' According to Mr Le Conte, the three sources of 
vital force and animal heat are (1) the combustion 
of the whole of the amyloids ; (2) the combustion 
of the combustible portion of albuminoid food 
excess ; and (3) the combustion of the combustible 
portion of waste tissues. Therefore, he observes, 
the function of the liver is to prepare all the fuel 
of the. body, and this fuel is only liver-sugar. 


LINES ON PORTOBELLO. 
WRITTEN AFTER A VISIT OF TWO MONTHS IN 1877. 


The lines are a reply to the old song, beginning ‘ B 
Pinkie House oft let me walk, to muse on Neliy’s 
charms.’ For a suitable rhyme to ‘Nelly,’ the name 
‘Portobello’ is given as ‘Portobelli,’ such being the 
ordinary pronunciation by certain classes in Edinburgh. 
Txoven Pinkie walks are wondrous fine, 
For musing on your Nelly, 
I much prefer for change of air, 
The walks in ‘ Portobelli.’ 


I'll ne’er repine for charms divine 
You find in lovely Nelly ; 

The charms that last, are to my taste 
The charms of ‘ Portobelli.’ 


The yellow sands, with mirthful bands, 
And nought to e’er repel ye; 

That beach so rare, beyond compare, 
Which fringes ‘ Portobelli.’ 


A beauteous scene, the air serene, 
Ah! what can e’er excel ye ! 

The sum of health, above all wealth, 
You ’ll find in ‘ Portobelli.’ 


A choice retreat, with dwellings meet— 
Fit home for any Nelly ; 

They ’re to be blest who take their rest 
In pleasant ‘ Portobelli.’ 


Where’er I roam and far from home, 
I'll not forget to tell aye, 
Of happy summer days I spent 
With friends in ‘ Portobelli.’ Ww. ©. 
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